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local residents. The District Commissioners would prepare
schemes for all the schools in their districts and submit them to
the Charity Commission. Towns with over 100,000 inhabitants
could form their own boards if they so wished
The governing bodies of schools were to be reorganised.
Besides the Official Commissioner, they should include representa-
tives of parents, ratepayers, or various public bodies, and members
co-opted from the original governors. The governors should be
responsible for the school property, appoint or dismiss the head-
master, fix the salaries of the assistants, and have a certain amount
of control over fees and the curriculum. The headmaster should
have power to appoint and dismiss the assistant masters
The creation of an examining council was recommended. It
should consist of twelve members, two elected by each of the
universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London, and six appointed
by the Crown. The examining council would not only conduct
examinations in the schools, but should draw up rules and appoint
examiners to examine and issue certificates to candidates for the
teaching profession. "Lastly, the council would do a very great
service to education by making an annual report, giving as complete
a picture as possible of what was being done, and of what is still
needed to be done." 1
The Commission decided that the idea of a free grammar-school
was obsolete and recommended a scale of fees according ,to the
grade of the school, with a large number of scholarships awarded
by competitive examination.
The Commissioners asserted that "the reorganisation of endow-
ments is the beginning, but only the beginning, of a systematic
provision of education above the elementary. When that beginning
has been made, the largest part of the work will still have to be
done." 3 They had in mind the organisation of a national system
of secondary education so that schools of different grades would be
within reach of all classes of society. It seemed as though at last
England was to possess a thoroughly well-organised system of
secondary education, but it was not to be so. The time was not yet
ripe and the opportunity created by the Schools Inquiry Commis-
sion was neglected. One reason, according to Matthew Arnold,
was the prevalence of class interests. Probably a more potent
influence was the almost universal mistrust of Government interven-
tion, a legacy from the earlier part of the century. Another cause
1 Schools Inquiry Commission, Vol. I, p. 651.                      2 Ibid, p. 652.